THE IRISH REVOLUTION

prudent, may retain their seats for life. They grow issi.
up, like Members for the pocket boroughs of old,
in a Parliamentary atmosphere, and acquire a
dexterity in debate which nothing else can give.
Of this class Mr. Healy was an extremely capable
specimen, and no one was better able to carry out
Mr. ParnelTs policy of criticising without imperilling
the Land Bill

When the Bill reached the House of Lords at The Land
the end of July Lord  Salisbury was  not more Lords!the
fortunate than Sir Stafford Northeote.    It was the
first time that he had been called upon to act a
prominent part as Leader, and the situation was
one of considerable interest.   The measure effected
a complete change in the agrarian law of Ireland,
it was regarded by old-fashioned Conservatives as
revolutionary, and it was infinitely more important
than the Compensation for Disturbance Bill.    It
had not been before the constituencies, nor had its
general policy been so much as mentioned to them.
The doctrine of a "mandate" from the electors to
the House they elect belongs to the extreme school
of Continental Jacobinism, and cannot be reconciled
with any possible theory of the British Constitution.
At the same time the Lords have often claimed
the right to test the issue whether on a particular
subject the Commons represent the nation, and
here was an opportunity.    Either the size of the
majorities in the other House, where Lord Elcho
could only find thirteen to vote with him against
the third reading, or perhaps the condition of Ire-
land, inspired Lord Salisbury with prudence, and
he allowed the second reading, moved by Lord
Cariingford, to pass unchallenged.    The Duke of
Argyll, however, always cock-sure, took the oppor-
tunity to compare his old colleagues with a row of
jellyfish, destitute of backbones.   In Committee the
Bill was torn to pieces, and, after the Commons had